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ANCIENT IRISH ART. 

THE SHRINE OF ST. MANCHAN.* 
By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 




fiHE bronze borders mentioned at the conclusion 
of the former paper are fastened together by 
clamps passing under the bottom of the shrine. 
Up the edges of the sides are borders, an inch 
and a half wide, filled with a continuous .inter- 
laced pattern of grotesque animals and foliage 
(Fig. 9) in pierced metalwork, showing the 
wood of the body of the shrine through the openings ; a similar 
border has probably formed a crest to the shrine now lost. On 
each side of the shrine is a large and remarkably elegant cross, 
eighteen inches in width from arm to arm. The central and 
four terminating bosses are somewhat highly raised, and are 
four and a half inches in diameter. The central boss on each 
side has evidently been filled in with enamel, while those ter- 
minating the arms of the cross are elaborately filled in with 
interlaced ornamentation of various designs, but all alike in 
their elaborate and exquisite character. Two of these are shown 



on the engravings Figs. 5 and 6. The arms between the bosses 
are each divided by a plain cross, the compartments being 
filled in with red and yellow enamel. 

On what may with propriety now be called the front side of 
the shrine (Fig. 1), there are, on either side of the lower limb of 
the cross, five singular but exquisitely-modelled human figures. 
These are all that remain of what were originally eight on each 
side of the lower, and five or six on each side of the upper limbs 
of the cross ; the holes by which the missing figures were 
attached with pins are still visible, and indicate their position. 

The figures that remain on the front side are ten in number, 
and are thus very carefully described by Mr. Graves ; they mea- 
sure from seven to five inches in height. "The first of these 
figures (which are shown in detail on Fig. 4), beginning at 
the right hand side (the spectator's left) of the shrine, has his 
hands joined, and although it may at first sight appear that a 
shirt, with a separate kilt attached to the girdle, is indicated, 




Fig. 4. — The Shrine of St. Manchdn : the Ten Figures remaining on the Front. 



yet I think it will be seen on examination that the figure is 
habited in one close-fitting garment,! over which appear the 



* Concluded from page 215. 

+-This is evidently the leinidh, a tight-fitting garment without sleeves, which 
descended to the knees, and sometimes lower. O'Curry, in his lectures on the 
" Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish," is of opinion that when written leine 
it indicated a shirt, and when given as leinidh it means a kilt; but the learned editor 
of these lectures, Dr. Sullivan, concludes, with reason, that the shirt and kilt were 
one garment, in other words, that the lower part of the shirt formed the kilt. This 
is confirmed by the figures on the shrine, some of which arc without girdles, and show 
the continuity of this garment. £>// (anglicised kilt) is not a modern term ; it means 
"vestis," according to Cormac's Glossary; and O'Clery's Glossary las cealt . i . 
edach. Compare eelure, Lat.; hi'lan, old High German; celu, Welsh.— See Dr. 
Whitley Stokes's " Remarks on the Celtic additions to Curtius's Greek Etymology," 
p. 2. When of linen, the leinidh was white, but it was often richly embroidered, as 
we sec it here, on the lower portion, and at the neck, and was sometimes of wool and 
silk. In the " Tain B6 Chuailgne," and other ancient talcs, the / inidh is described 



plaits of another,:): and outer, sleeved covering; a girdle§ en- 
circles the hips, and below it the tails of the inner garment forms 



as red, white with red stripes, variegated, striped, and streaked ; and also as em- 
broidered with gold and silver thread.— Derrick ("Image of Ireland," 1578) both 
pictures and describes the shirt, or leinidh, as set thick with plaits, and reaching 
to the knee. . . 

X This is the inar, which was sometimes tight-fitting, and then called inarcliabh. 
The latter is usually described as forming part of a splendid dress. — " Manners, ««•» 
vol. i., p. ccclxxvi. The poet Mac Liag received from Tadhg O'Kelly "an hundred 
scarlet tunics [inars] ;" and Donnchadh Cairbrcch O'Brien, when inaugurated in 
the year 1194, wore over a " splendid shirt" "a brown satin tunic [inar] lustrous an 
light."— Id., vol. iii., pp. 153, 154. The inar, in general, was a sleeved frock or 
tunic, below which appeared the kilt, or end of the leinidh. Cu Chulaind's " om • 
inar" reached to the top border of his kilt. — "Tain Bo Cuailgne." IheDagaa 
inar extended to his buttock. — " Second Battle of Magh Tuired." 

5 This is the en's, below which hung the tail of the leinidh, forming the kilt. 
cris was often highly embroidered. 
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sides, but without the nasal of the Norman helm. The second 



a richly-embroidered kilt reaching below the knees : the legs 
and feet are bare,* and the hair and beard are 
straight. The next figure, habited in the same 
fashion, has a curled beard. The right hand 
holds a short stick with a hook which passes 
over the fingers, and is probably the riding-rod 
described by Geraldus Cambrensis ('Top. Hib.') 
Dist. III., cap. X., and the left is raised and 
open, with the palm turned out. The third 
figure, similarly habited, has the left hand closed 
on the riding-rod, and the face is apparently 
beardless. The fourth effigy wears a plaited 
kilt, and holds a battleaxe in the right hand; 
the beard is long and bifid, and the girdle is 
a twisted cord. The fifth figure resembles the 
first, except that the girdle is ornamented, and 
the beard curled. It will be remarked that 
the figures increase gradually in height towards 
the middle of the shrine, where the groups are 
intersected by the upright limb of the cross. 
Passing the cross, the left-hand group com- 
mences with a figure resembling the fifth, already 
described, except that the girdle is twisted, and 
the hands are not joined. The seventh figure 
resembles the sixth, the arms being folded, as 
also appears to be the case with the eighth ; 
whilst the ninth resembles the fourth in all par- 
ticulars, except that the hands, instead of hold- 
ing a battleaxe, grasp the long bifid beard, and 
the girdle is plain. The tenth effigy holds some- 
thing like the square satchel, or case of a book, 
in his hand, and the scalloped juncture of the 
tunic with the kilt is not hidden by a girdle. 
These ten figures are, it must be allowed, most 
interesting examples of the lay or military cos- 
tume of the Irish in the twelfth century ; I use 
the term lay advisedly, for I cannot recognise 

any indications of the tonsure, or the vestments of the ecclesi- | is clearly ecclesiastical, and from the hands bein 
astical class, which, no doubt, as we shall see, 
had its representatives also on this remarkable 
shrine. That the dress is that of the chieftain 
order is almost certain from the richness of the 
embroidery of the kilts and of some of the 
girdles." 

What has become of the, say fifty '-two, effigies 
which must have filled the other six compart- 
ments formed by the arms of the crosses, it 
is impossible to say. The holes by which they 
were attached to the wood of the shrine still 
remain to tell their tale ; and from the slightness 
of the fastenings it is fortunate that all have not 
been detached and lost. The two figures engraved 
on Figs. 7 and 8, there can be no reasonable 
doubt, formerly belonged, and were attached 
to, this shrine. The one belongs to Mr. Day, 
and, when purchased by him, was said to have 
been found in Clonmacnoise, which would of 
itself lead to the inference of its having originally 
belonged to the shrine ; and the other is in the 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy. The first 
of these only retains a portion of one leg, and 
exhibits no girdle — the scalloped junction of the 
doublet and kilt resembling the fourth figure 
still attached to the shrine. The hands are 
raised and open, palm outwards, the chin is 
bearded, and, which is most interesting, the 
bead is protected by a richly-adorned conical 
helmet, covering the neck behind and at the 




Fig. 5. — The Shrine of St. Manchun : one of the Bosses terminating the Cross. 

represented 



It has been suggested that the figures wear tight trews, 
Wade from stuff cut bias, which we know from ancient Irish 
^oS., and from examples found in bogs, were formerly in use 
>n Ireland. But all the feet are bare, and there is no indica- 
tion of the termination of trews. 




pig % 6 .—The Shrine of St. Manchun : one of the Bosses terminating the Cross. 
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as grasping a short cambictta, or pastoral staff, it is evidently 
intended for a bishop, the head being also covered by a mitre 
of ancient form. The alb and chasuble are plainly recognisable, 
of much shorter fashion, however, than was the usage in later 

times. 

The back of the shrine, as shown on Fig. 2, has lost the whole 
of the figures by which it was once adorned, 
but the cross remains in its entirety. The 
ends of the shrine, one of which is carefully 
engraved on Fig. 3, have an outer border of 
interlacing openwork, of the same general 



character as that spoken of on the front and back. Within this 
is another border of somewhat similar character, but not pierced. 
The general surface of the remaining part of the ends i s 
covered with a plate of bronze, the whole surface of which is 
richly and elaborately covered by a marvellously-intricate and 
elegant interlaced design, divided down the middle into two 
separate compartments. It will only be need- 
ful to add that the shrine itself in which the 
relics of St. Manchan have for so many cen- 
turies reposed, is composed of yew wood, on 
which the works of Art in metal have been 



Fig. 7. — The Shrine of Si. Manchan : 
Figure in the possession of Mr. Day, 
F.S.A. 
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Fig. g.— 7'he Shrine of St. Manchan: 
portion of Openwork Border of 
Bronze. 



fixed, and elaborately and thickly gilded. The 
period of the workmanship is, with much rea- 
son, assigned to the twelfth century, and it is 
doubtless one of the finest examples remaining 
to us of the metalwork of that period. 

The bones of the saint are said still to re- 
main within this costly and matchless reliquary, and the follow- 
ing is the tradition, as told to Mr. Graves, regarding them. 
With it I cannot do better than close this brief notice : — 
" Some time after St. Manchan and a great part of his people 
died of the great plague and were buried, the saint's 'bohooly' 
\buachail, or cow-boy] being left without a protector, some men 



Fig. ?>.— The Shrine of St. Manchan : 
Figure belonging to the Royal Irish 
Academy . 



came and drove away his cattle ; for in those 
days whoever was strong did what he liked, 
and cared nothing for law or justice. The 
' bohooly ' cried out to St. Manchan for help, 
who immediately appeared to him. The 'bo- 
hooly ' was so overjoyed to see his master that 
he threw his arms about the saint, who thereupon fell into a 
heap of dry bones, for no sinful mortal should have touched him. 
On this the priests of the place gathered up the bones, and they 
made the shrine now in Boher chapel to hold them. The 
'bohooly' recovered the cattle, and the robbers lost their lives, 
through the power of St. Manchan." 



